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The Iliad is, to many, the finest of the ancient epics, and Achilles the most famous hero. Yet 
Achilles is very far from typical of ancient heroes. The epic hero is by necessity removed 
from his fellows. He is better; stronger and quicker, like Achilles, perhaps, or wilier, like 
Odysseus. This makes separation inevitable, but the degree of Achilles' separation is 
unusual. Not only is he 'best of the Achaeans' - marked out by his extraordinary prowess - 
he is also shut off from the Greek body politic by his violent wrath against Agamemnon. This 
separation from the other Greeks because of the feud in book I makes Achilles a uniquely 
aloof hero. Achilles becomes an outsider, and his purposes exclusively personal. Whereas 
before the feud, he spent his time, as he complains so bitterly to Agamemnon, pillaging the 
towns of the Troad for the benefit of all the Achaeans, after it he becomes entirely selfish. 
As soon as the council of book I is disbanded, Achilles withdraws from his men and weeps 
alone. It is this scene on the sea shore in which we first observe the depth of Achilles' 
removal from the other Greeks. His wrath is not only at Agamemnon, but at the whole 
Greek army for which he stands, 'the bright-eyed Achaeans' who 'are taking the girl to 
Chryse', as Achilles complains to his divine mother. 

A hero apart 

Although he does remain as a nagging presence in the audience's minds from book II to 
book VIII, since it is upon his wrath that the plot turns, Achilles' separation is made emphatic 
by his complete physical absence from the next seven books. The catalogue of the Greeks 
on the field can hardly be accidental in its position: it serves to clarify the fact of Achilles' 
absence from the fight. But the catalogue also recalls the collection at Aulis, and reminds us 
that Achilles was not present there either. This is evidence for the poet's conscious effort to 
remind us continually that Achilles is singular among, and separate from, the other heroes 
at Troy. When overtures are at last made to Achilles in book IX, he is found by Odysseus and 
Ajax 'alone, but for Patroclus' and singing to himself. Achilles' intense, introspective 
loneliness is never ignored by the poet. 

When Achilles returns to the fray, it is not through any magnanimity: his wrath is not 
alleviated, but merely redirected against Hector. The death of Patroclus, unlike the 
woundings of Menelaus, Agamemnon, Diomedes and the rest, is a personal blow. Achilles' 
acting upon it only emphasises the selfishness of his revenge. From the death of Patroclus 
onwards, Achilles assumes a progressively more terrible, and progressively more different 
character from those of the other heroes. This development takes place in two main ways. 
Firstly, Achilles becomes symbolically dead. Achilles conforms like no other hero to that 



most seminal of Greek maxims, 'know yourself': he knows he must make a choice between a 
short life of glory and a long life of banality. He makes his final decision in book XVIII to kill 
Hector is to precipitate his own death. The language used to describe Achilles on his hearing 
of Patroclus' death is the language of death: he descends into 'black depths'; he lies 'on the 
earth . . . like a fallen giant'. More impressive and more obvious are the lamentations both 
of the maidservants and of the nymphs. These expressions of grief, ostensibly for Patroclus, 
are in fact for Achilles too: he is symbolically dead. Such emphasis on the sureness of his 
death is yet another element that sets Achilles apart from the other heroes of the Iliad. 

A daemonic hero 

The second way in which we observe Achilles' increasing separation from others is in his 
transformation into the monstrously super-human. He begins to be compared to the earlier 
generation of heroes of the saga material. He likens himself, for instance, to Heracles, using 
the periphrasis 'the strength of Heracles' - he regresses into a more primitive, violent 
character. He assumes a new and terrible visage. He needs only to show his face to the 
quailing Greeks in book XVIII to elicit an about-turn. Fire blazes from his brow and he wears 
the terrifying aegis. He emits a bizarre brightness that both Priam and Hector witness as he 
crosses the field. From the beginning of book XVIII, Achilles becomes daemonic; a 
frightening, extraordinary figure rather than completely human. 

The language used of Achilles yields further evidence of the poet's assertion of his 
singularity: Achilles is the only mortal to whom menis, 'wrath', is ascribed; he is the only 
mortal described as o/oos, 'dire'. This is language otherwise reserved for the gods, and 
demonstrates Achilles' daemonic power. 

Pietas 

Hector is a very different sort of hero. He is removed from the other Trojans only by his 
prowess in battle. Otherwise, he is the emblem and head of the Trojan body politic: he is, 
like Aeneas in the Aeneid, a hero bound by pietas to Troy and to his family. The poignant 
scene of his meeting with Andromache in book VI serves as a memorable demonstration of 
these duties which govern Hector. Similarly, Aeneas' purpose and quest are specifically 
Roman, and he is set apart only by his excellence and semi-divinity. Hector and Aeneas are 
examples of what we may call heroes of pietas - heroes subject to duties. Aeneas is 'pater 
Aeneas': Hector's importance to the Trojans is amply expressed by Andromache's 
exclamation: 

' . . . you. Hector, are father and brother and mother to me, as well as my beloved husband.' 
But the very plot of the Iliad turns upon Achilles' total separation from his people. The only 
pietas Achilles owes - duty to Agamemnon as lord of all the Greeks - he rejects utterly in 



book I. It is true that he does feel a sort of pietos towards Patroclus, his bosom companion. 
But at Patroclus' death this last vestige of pietas is destroyed along with Achilles' last 
connection with the Greeks. 

Hector and Aeneas fight for their people: nowhere in the action of the Iliad does Achilles 
fight for his. On his return to battle, he fights purely in revenge for Patroclus. He betrays a 
piercingly clear knowledge of himself and of his world. Achilles has a ruthless vision. He is a 
brutal reflection of the brutal, mortal world. It is this that justifies his killing, never any 
pietas to the Greeks; in book XXI, his speech to Lycaon on his death demonstrates this well: 

Yes , my friend, you too must die. Why make such a song about it? Even Patroclus died, and 
he was a better man than you by far. And look at me, am I not big and beautiful, the son of a 
great man, with a goddess for my mother? Yet Death and sovran Destiny are waiting for me 
too. 

(tr. E. V. Rieu) 

Only Achilles has so vivid an insight into the futility of the war. His vision is incalculably 
broader than that of the hot-head Diomedes, rushing into battle, even against the gods, 
with some ridiculous hope of victory, or that of the equally rash Hector as he stands below 
the walls of Troy in the vain belief that he may still triumph. Most poignantly, Patroclus' 
tragic death is the result of his lack of self-knowledge, and his con sequent over-reaching of 
himself. 

Achilles is the only hero who never deceives himself. The easy-living gods It is vital that the 
gods are a strong contrast with the mortals in the Iliad. They are 'easy-living', 'blessed 
immortal gods'. Defeat in battle means little to them; Ares can even sit by Zeus' rejoicing in 
his splendour' after humiliation at Diomedes' hands. The mortals, on the other hand, are 
'wretched mortals' or 'miserable mortals', and defeat for them means death. This contrast is 
used to great effect to accentuate the woe and brevity of the mortals' lives. We may 
observe how Achilles is unique amongst the heroes of the Iliad in this context too. When 
Diomedes fights the gods in book V it is essentially a comic episode. From the moment 
Athene says to him 'With me at your back, you need have no fear, either of Ares or of any 
other god . . .' there is never any doubt that Diomedes will not be killed. He makes a 
jubilant, triumphant challenge to the gods, but we are certain that neither party will actually 
be hurt. Such a certainty does not exist in other conflicts, however. The terrible striking of 
Patroclus' back by Apollo, or Poseidon's endless buffeting of Odysseus are tragic scenes, 
because we know full well the real danger in which the heroes are languishing. But these 
conflicts involve the heroes only in a passive role: they are imposed upon by the gods. 
Achilles' confrontation with the river god Xanthus is fundamentally different. It is a 
nightmarish episode in which Achilles is the aggressor, and both mortal and god are 



horrifyingly close to destruction. Achilles is the instigator of this conflict, and this is where 
he is unique amongst the heroes, as an active but tragic antagonist to the god. 


A tragic hero 

Achilles is, in one fashion, clearly a tragic hero, since by the end of the Iliad , we are sure he 
is to die. The death of Hector itself necessitates the death of Achilles which has been 
foreshadowed already by the scenes of Thetis' mourning and her discussions with her son. 
However, comparison with the heroism of the Greek tragedians must lead us to conclude 
that Achilles is a singular sort of tragic hero too. 

The chorus concludes at the end of the Trachiniae of Sophocles: 'we have seen many novel 
sufferings, and nothing of this is not Zeus'. But no one could conclude at the close of the 
Iliad that 'nothing of this is not Zeus'. The events of the poem are driven by the mortals, and 
most prominently by Achilles, and Achilles' wrath. It is true to say that the gods play a 
significant role; but without the mortals of the poem they would be left in an ethereal 
limbo. It is the mortals who suffer, fight, die, grieve, win glory and are heroes. The gods exist 
as overseers whose indifference to the mortal world is at times quite stunning. Achilles' 
brand of complete free will sets him well apart from the heroes of the tragedians: he is 
freely willed and chooses his own destruction; they are freely willed but are drawn 
hopelessly into theirs. 

What is clear even from such a summary comparison with the heroism of Greek tragedy is 
that Achilles is possessed of a control over his destiny which is denied to any other character 
in ancient literature. The reason for this singular freedom lies in Achilles' absolute self-know 
ledge, on which we touched above. Achilles knows himself like no other hero: neither tragic 
hero, nor any other epic hero has the breadth of self-know ledge attributed to Achilles. 
Other heroes may profess such wisdom: Hector says to Andromache in book VI: 'But Fate is 
a thing that no man born of woman, coward or hero, can escape.' Yet when he finally comes 
to fight Achilles, Hector betrays the superficiality of his wisdom: he still believes he might 
win. It is Achilles' self-knowledge that is the root both of his uniqueness and of his 
separation. 
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